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A HIGH-PRIEST OF NATURE. 
BY DR. FELIX L, OSWALD. 


WHEN the electric message from across the Atlan- 
tic announced the death of Louis Pasteur, an Amer- 
ican critic, with a propensity for side-hits at free- 
thought, remarked that the dicoverer of marvellous 
remedies deserved a higher place in the halls of fame 
than those ‘‘who left behind them only disturbing 
words and theories.” 

It would be more correct to say that men like Pas- 
teur supplemented the life-work of the great encyclo- 
pedists. While to Voltaire and Diderot belongs the 
immortal honor of having exposed the shams which 
for ages masqueraded in the guise of religion, Frank- 
lin, Davy, and Pasteur accomplished the equally im- 
portant, though less risky, task of compensating the 
wreck of exploded dogmas by contributions to the 
true religion of the future. The author of the PA7/o- 
sophical Dictionary proved that the time and treasures 
wasted on the mummeries of Jesuitism are worse than 
wasted. The discoverer of disease-conquering spe- 
cifics showed what sort of prayers nature can be relied 
upon to answer. 

Louis Jerome Pasteur was the son of a Vieux de 
Empire, an old scar-covered sergeant who had fol- 
lowed the Corsican Cesar in all but the last of his des- 
perate campaigns, and who in 1819 settled in the little 
country town of Dole. Here Louis was born in the win- 
ter of 1822, and received the rudiments of education 
at the town school of Arbois, where his father had 
purchased a small tannery. His thirst for miscellane- 
ous knowledge soon attracted the attention of his teach- 
ers, at whose advice the book-worshipping youngster 
was sent to the college of Besancon and three years 
after to the Ecole Normale at Paris. . 

In the library of a curate of Arbois the young stu- 
dent had come across a book which henceforth be- 
came the loadstar of his intellectual life. It wasa 
life of Benjamin Franklin whom the Parisians of the 
eighteenth century lionised both as a chief of sceptics 
and a chief adversary of their British enemies, but in 
whose career the son of the old soldier saw the reali- 
sation of very different ideals. Here was a champion 
of freedom whose campaigns had led to abiding re- 


sults, and a philosopher who had eclipsed the cathe- 
drals of faith with a temple of science. 

For a time the young hero-worshipper was haunted 
by day-dreams of the possibility to rival the construc- 
tor of lightning: rods on his own field. He thought of 
collision-proof railway engines and unsinkable ships, 
but the cholera epidemic of 1841 reminded him that 
diseases claim a hundred victims for one sacrificed to 
the fury of the elements, and from the moment of his 
admission to the Normal College he devoted himself 
passionately to the study of organic chemistry. 

The superintendent of the chemical laboratory re- 
nounced a part of his own salary to securé the services 
of the Besancon enthusiast as a permanent assistant, 
but at the death of his friend, Pasteur went to Strass- 
burg, and in the course of the next twenty years turned 
out chemical specifics as Edison evolves electrotech- 
nic contrivances, and derived an income from patents 
that would have secured his financial independence if 
he had not expended thousands on costly experiments, 
before the value of his researches was generally recog- 
nised. Still, he had already become an honorary mem- 
ber of half a dozen academies when in 1865 the gov- 
ernment recalled him to Paris to superintend the la- 
bors of a committee for the investigation and possi- 
ble abatement of the silkworm plague which was then 
ruining the silk industry of southern Europe at the 
rate of half a billion francs of loss per year. 

Pasteur began by investigating the cause of the 
epidemic, and after tracing it to the action of micro- 
scopic parasites, devoted eight months to the study 
of the habits of the ruinous microbes. He then an- 
nounced the discovery of a method for their extirpa- 
tion. The details of his plan at first provoked the 
ridicule of his brother savants, but a practical test 
soon established its efficacy and within three years the 
plague was practically stamped out. 

He then turned his attention to the study of an- 
thrax, a cattle-plague markéd by the appearance of 
malignant boils, and the gangrene of the cellular tis- 
sue. ‘* He took up the question with his accustomed 
vigor,” says a reviewer of his scientific labors, ‘‘ and 
established the fact that the small filiform corpuscles 
found in the blood of animals killed by anthrax were 
a terrible parasite, capable, in spite of their infinitely 
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small dimensions, of killing sheep, cattle, and men. 
Finally he took the closing step in the matter by ex- 
amining the question why anthrax is perpetuated in 
certain countries. The germs of anthrax, buried at a 
depth of fifty centimetres, or a metre, with the body 
of their victim, become mixed with the earth and live 
for years in the state of spores. But how do they 
come back to the face of the soil and spread the dis- 
ease? It is the earthworms that are the mediators of 
the mischief. From the depths of the soil they bring 
to the surface particles of earth mingled with the 
germs of the malady and these germs, or spores are 
thus scattered over the fields, and become a constant 
source of contagion for grazing cattle. Hence the de- 
duction that it is necessary to set aside for the burial 
of animals killed by anthrax a space enclosed with 
care, into which healthy animals shall never pene- 
trate, and to choose, as far as possible, dry and <al- 
careous ground, in which earthworms will have diff- 
culty in living.” 

With equal ingenuity Pasteur solved the phylloxera 
problem, and freed the vineyards of France from par- 
asites that had threatened their destruction through- 
out a region of fifteen thousand square miles. No 
greater benefactor of mankind had appeared since the 
invention of gunpowder secured the supremacy of 
civilised man over savages and wild beasts, and the 
countrymen of the great scientist recognised his ser- 
vices by voting him a life-annuity of twelve thousand 
francs, which the following year was increased to 
eighteen thousand. He was also made Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, and the seventieth anniver- 
sary of his birth was celebrated by an unanimous vote 
of the French Academy. 

But, incidentally, his labors led to far more im- 
portant results. It has been said that the victories of 
Frederick the Great were more effective than his sar- 
casms in undermining the strongholds of orthodoxy. 
The trust in the practical assistance of heaven had 
reconciled the nations of Europe to the infinite burden 
of the established prayer-syndicates, and that trust was 
fatally shaken by the career of a scoffer, who by purely 
secular methods of self-help contrived to beat his or- 
thodox adversaries in four out of five battles, even after 
the champion of the hostile alliance had been formally 
consecrated by the supreme pontiff of hiscreed. They 
might interdict his books and persecute his converts, 
but there was no resisting such arguments as the vic- 
tories of Rossbach and Leuthen. Marie Antoinette 
was perhaps right in deploring his successes as those 
of a man who with or without the avowed intention of 
such results had ‘‘done irreparable damage to the 
cause of faith.” ‘‘Say ‘Orthodoxy,’” comments 
Thomas Carlyle, and it is equally certain that the life- 
work of Pasteur has in no way injured the interests of 
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true religion, though superstition rarely received a 
more deadly blow. 

For centuries—almost ever since the introduction 
of viticulture in Southern France—the French peas- 
ants had invoked the aid of the Church against the 
enemies of their vineyards. They had sprinkled their 
vines with consecrated water; they had wasted days 
and weeks on processions and pilgrimages to the 
shrines of plant protecting saints. They had prayed 
and fasted ; they had paid their tithes at the risk of 
having to starve their children. The frequent failures 
of those presciptions were ascribed to their theologi- 
cal shortcomings. They had failed to treat their priests 
with sufficient reverence. Some of their neighbors 
had intermarried with heretics without being os- 
tracised. . Many owners of withered vineyards had 
failed to join in lengthy pilgrimages. Their donations 
had not been liberal enough, nor their conversation 
strictly orthodox. Others were told that they were 
bearing the burden of their neighbors’ sins. The 
grape-blight must have started in the vineyard of a 
misbeliever. 

Centuries of stultification could not prevent the 
converts of such dogmas from exulting in the discov- 
ery of the secular specialist. Ata quite nominal ex- 
pense the microbe remedy achieved results beyond 
the reach of the most influential saints. Its benefits 
were prompt, complete, and permanent to a degree 
never attained by the mystagogues of Jesuitism under 
the most favorable auspices of submissive faith. And 
moreover, those blessings were vouchsafed alike to 
heretics and true believers. Science had evidently 
contrived to conquer an evil, which theology had 
failed even to abate. The French writers who dis- 
cussed the omens of a new era did not always risk to 
emphasise its significance from that point of view; 
but French peasants are no fools and could be trusted 
to draw their own conclusions. 

During the last ten years of his life, Professor Pas- 
teur busied himself with experiments in quest of an 
antidote of hydrophobia virus, and the means em- 
ployed for that purpose exposed him to the severe 
criticisms of moralists, who had tried in vain to im- 
peach him on other charges—such as the absurd ob- 
jection to remedies that tended to counteract provi- 
dential visitations, and thus, as it were, wrest the 
means of punishment out of the hands of an irate 
Deity. Protests of that sort were actually heard in 
1866, and again five years later, though fainter, and 
with specious modifications; but the charge of ex- 
treme cruelty to animals could be urged from a more 
tenable moral standpoint. The results of the inocula- 
tion-plan, it was pointed out, left its prophylactic 
value rather doubtful. The percentage of those who 
survived under the influence of the antidote was only 
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slightly larger than that of spontaneous recoveries, 
and that trifling difference could possibly be ascribed 
to the tendency of an expectant state of mind—in 
other words, to faith-cure impressions. And for the 
sake of that dubious advantage in the treatment of an 
at all events rare disorder, hundreds, nay, thousands 
of innocent animals had died in agonies, while the 
author of their sufferings tabulated their symptoms 
like the variations of an inanimate instrument, unpity- 
ing and unrelenting. To such critics Pasteur could 
only reply in the phrase of Mirabeau, that revolution, 
whether in the field of politics or of science, cannot 
be achieved with cau de davande. For mere curiosity, 
he said he would never torture a single rabbit, but in 
the service of science and the interest of mankind he 
was relentless, indeed. The principle of avoiding the 
infliction of suffering under all circumstances would 
not only preclude the most righteous wars, but toil- 
some journeys of exploration and coercive measures 
in the reformation of criminals. But, granted that 
evil may sometimes be done for the prevention of 
other evils, the question might be reduced to a calcu- 
lation of preponderance, and even the risk of indi- 
vidual human lives in the interest of the human spe- 
cies might assume a strong semblance of duty. Super- 
intendent Schomberg, of the Melbourne Zoo, tried a 
variety of dietetic experiments both with monkeys and 
their Australian keepers, feeding them exclusively on 
vegetables for a while, and then on flesh food, or 
watching the effects of a mixed diet. ‘‘You have no 
right to trifle thus with the comfort of your fellow- 
creatures,’’ said a captious moralist. ‘‘ Look here, 
my pious friend,” said the Professor, ‘‘do you know 
anything about the object of my inquiries? Suppose 
they should establish the fact that an animal-diet is 
ill adapted to the digestive organs of apes and all 
their relatives, including candidates of theology, don’t 
you think it would be worth while to endure gastric 
discomforts for a little while, in order to save millions 
of our fellow-creatures from the knife of the butcher ?” 

Moreover, Pasteur could demonstrate from the very 
evidences of his dissection-room that the organism of 
the lower animals is far less sensitive than that of a 
human being, and that, weighing suffering against 
suffering, it is perhaps more merciful to kill a hundred 
guinea-pigs, than risk the martyrdom of a single hu- 
man hydrophobia- victim. 

In 1870 Pasteur availed himself of a memorable 
opportunity to refute the charge of truculence. ‘‘ You 
have celebrated the butchery of your neighbors as a 
holiday,” he wrote to the dean of the university of 
Bonn, when the Germans bombarded Paris, ‘‘and I 
must ask you to erase my name from the list of your 
honorary doctors. I feel impelled to demand this as 


_ u mark of the indignation felt by a French savant for 
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the barbarism and -hypocrisy which, to satisfy crim- 
inal pride, persists in the massacre of two great na- 
tions’’—a protest which recalls the scorn of the com- 
poser Beethoven, who renounced the patronage of an 
Austrian prince rather than degrade his art in the 
service of his country’s enemies. 


Two years before his death the utility of Pasteur’s 
hydrophobia specific reached a phase of demonstra- 
tion that silenced adverse critics, and it became then 
evident that the great physiologist had from the be- 
ginning pursued his inquiries in a direction which 
ultimately led to the desired solution of the problem. 
He had, in fact, developed the same ‘‘instinct for 
anticipating truth,” which enabled the mathematician 
Euler to divine at a glance the best modes of simpli- 
fying the conventional methods of calculation. Nature, 
as it were, finds means to ‘‘meet intense desire half- 
ways,”’ and it is a strange reflexion to what heights 
the triumphs of science could have been raised if 
knowledge instead of theological conformity had been 
the object of the convent-dwellers who in the course 
of the Middle Ages used up several million tons of 
parchment, and by the intensity of volition forced 
their organism into the semi- miracle of stigmatisation. 


Pasteur’s address before the French Academy sug- 
gests reflexions of that sort, and still plainer hints of 
his private doxy were revealed in his comments on 
the unfair treatment of the dissenter Reclus. ‘‘I 
have always held,” he says, ‘‘that a very fair substi- 
tute for the established system of ethics could be con- 
strued from the data of positive science, i. e. from 
propositions as demonstrable as the theorems of 
Euclid, but under the circumstances of the present 
transition-period we ought to be very careful how we 
curtail the right of denial.” ‘‘And would it not be 
more discreet,” he adds, ‘‘to inquire in how far the 
heresies of this man transcend those of other cham- 
pions of science?” ‘In the interest of scientific clear- 
ness,” he quotes from Huxley, ‘‘I object to say that 
I have a soul, when I mean all the while that my or- 
ganism has certain mental faculties, which, like the 
rest, are dependent upon its chemical composition, 
and come to an end when! die; and I object stil] 
more to affirm that I look to a future life, when al] 
that I mean is that the influence of my sayings and 
doings will be more or less felt by a number of people 
after the physical components of my organism are 
scattered to the four winds.” 


The chief lesson demonstrated by the life-work of 
the great inquirer is the superiority of science to de- 
votion and a purely mystic moral enthusiasm—a su- 
periority as great, from a utilitarian point of view, as 
that of light to the sweetest incense. 


Jeremy Bentham’s formula has, howeyer, not solved 
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all the problems of regeneration, and none of its veri- 
fications preclude the possibility that sweetness and 
light will be united in the altar-fires of the future. 


THE CONCEPTIONS OF DEATH AND IMMORTALITY 
IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Ser or Seth, whom the Greeks called Typhon, the 
nefarious demon of death and evil in Egyptian myth- 
ology, is characterised as ‘‘a strong god (a-pahuti), 
whose anger is to be feared.’’ The inscriptions call 


him ‘‘the powerful one of Thebes,” and “ Ruler of the: 


South.” He is conceived as the sun 
that kills with the arrows of heat; 
he is the slayer, and iron is called 
the bones of Typhon. The hunted 
animals are consecrated to him ; and 
his symbols are the griffin (akhekh), 
the hippopotamus, the crocgdile, 
the swine, the tortoise, and, above 
all, the serpent apapi (in Greek 
‘‘apophis”), who was thought to 
await the dying man in the domain 
of the god Atmu (also called Tmu 
or Tum), who represents the sun 
below the western horizon. 

Set’s pictures are easily recog- 
nised by his long, erect, and square-tipped ears and 
his proboscis-like snout, which are said to indicate the 
head of a fabulous animal called Oryx. 


(After Brugsch.) 


(After Rawlinson.) 


Apap! (APOPHIS) AND ATMU. 


The consort and feminine counterpart of Set is 
called Taour or Taourt. She appears commonly as 
a hippopotamus in erect posture, her back covered 
with the skin and tail of a crocodile. 

Set is often contrasted with Osiris. Set was the 
deity of the desert, of drought and feverish thirst, and 
of the sterile ocean; Osiris represents moisture, the 
Nile, the fertilising powers and life. Plutarch says: 

‘‘The moon (representing Osiris) is, with his fertilising and fe- 
cundative light, favorable to the produce of animals and growth of 
plants; the sun, however (representing Typhon), is determined, 
with its unmitigated fire, to overheat and parch animals; it renders 
by its blaze a great part of the earth uninhabitable and conquers 
frequently even the moon (viz. Osiris)."’ 

As an enemy to life Set is identified with all de- 
struction of forms. He is the waning of the moon, the 
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decrease of the waters of the Nile, and the setting of 
the sun. Thus he was called the left or black eye of 
the decreasing sun, governing the year from the sum- 
mer solstice to the winter solstice, which is contrasted 
to the right or bright eye of Hor, the increasing sun, 


which symbolises the growth of life and the spread of 


light from the winter solstice to the summer solstice. 

Set was not always nor to all Egyptians alike a 
Satanic deity. He was officially worshipped in an 
unimportant province west of the Nile, but here was 
the natural starting-point of the road to the northern 
oasis. The inhabitants, who were mostly guides to 
desert caravans, had good reasons to remain on good 
terms with Set, the Lord of the desert. 

Further, we know that a great temple was devoted 
to Set, as the god of war, in Tanis, near the swamps 


—- 
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(After Rawlinson. ) 


between the eastern branches of the delta, an impor- 
tant town of the frontier, and during the time of inva- 
sion the probable residence of the foreign rule of the 
Hyksos and the Hittites, who identified their own god 
Sutech with the Egyptian Set. But even among the 
Hyksos, Set was revered as the awful God of irresist- 
ible power, of brute force, of war, and of destruction. 

There is an old wall-picture of Karnak belonging 
to the era of the eighteenth dynasty in which the god 
Set appears as an instructor of King Thothmes III. in 
the craft of archery.! 

Sety I., the second king of the nineteenth dynasty, 
the shepherd kings, derives his name from the god 
Set—a sign of the high honor in which he was held 
among the shepherd kings; and indeed we are in- 
formed that they regarded Set, or Sutech, as the only 
true God, the sole deity, who alone was worthy to re- 
ceive divine honors. 

If the time of the shepherd kings is to be identified 
with the settlement of Jacob’s sons in Egypt, and if 
the monotheism of the Hyksos is the root of Moses’s 
religion, what food for thought lies in the fact that the 
same awe of a fearful power that confronts us in life 


1See Lepsius, Denkmdler, Vol. V., p. 36. The picture is reproduced in 
outline by Adolf Erman in his Life in Ancient Egyft, Eng). trans., p. 282. 
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changes among the Egyptians into the demonology of 
Set and among the Israelites into the cult of Yahveh ! 

In spite of the terror which he inspired, Set was 
originally one of the great deities, and he was the most 
important god, who had to be feared and propitiated. 

Says Heinrich Brugsch (Religion und Mythologie der 
alten Aegypter, p. 706): 

‘The Book of the Dead of the ancient Egyptians and the 
numerous inscriptions of the recently opened pyramids are, in- 
deed, nothing but talismans against the imagined Seth and his asso- 
ciates. Such is also, I am sorry to say, the greater part of the an- 
cient literature that has come down to us.”’ 

When a man dies, he passes the western horizon 
and descends through Atmu’s abode into Amenti, the 
Nether World. The salvation of his personality de- 
pends, according to Egyptian belief, upon the preser- 
vation of his “‘double,” or his ‘‘other self,”’ which, re- 
maining in the tomb, resides in the mummy or in any 
statue of his body. | 

The double, just as if it were alive, is supposed to 
be in need of food and drink, which is provided for by 
incantations. Magic formulas satisfy the hunger and 
thirst of the double in the tomb, and frustrate, through 
invocations of the good deities, all the evil intentions 
of Set and his host. We read in an inscription of Edfu 
(Brugsch, Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, 
Pp. 707) : 

‘* Hail Ra, thou art high in thy height ; 
While Apophis is deep in its depth ! 
Hail Ra, thou art radiant in thy radiance, 
While there is darkness in the eyes of Apophis ! 
Hail Ra, good is thy goodness, 
While Apophis is bad in its badness ! 

The dread of hunger, thirst, and other ills, or even 
of destruction which their double might suffer in the 
tomb, was a perpetual source of fearful anticipations to 
every pious Egyptian. The anxiety to escape the tor- 
tures of their future state led to the embalming of the 
dead and to the building of the pyramids. Yet, in 
spite of all superstitions and the ridiculous pomp be- 
stowed upon the burial of the body we find passages 
in the inscriptions which give evidence that in the 
opinion of many a thoughtful man the best and indeed 
the sole means of protection against the typhonic in- 
fluences after death was a life of righteousness. This 
is forcibly expressed in the illustration of Chapter 
CXXV. of the Book of the Dead, which is here repro- 
duced according to Lepsius’s edition of the Turin 
papyrus. (Republished by Putnam, Book of the Dead.) 

Ma,! the goddess of truth and ‘‘ the directress of 
the gods,” decorated with an erect feather, which is 
her emblem, ushers the departed one into the Hall of 
Truth. Kneeling, the departed one invokes the forty- 
two assessors by name and disclaims having committed 


1Also called Mafi't, oy, “the two truths,’ i. e., of the upper and of the 
nether worlds, 
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any one of the forty-two sins of the Egyptian moral 


code. Omitting the names of the assessors, we quote 
here an extract of the confession. The departed one 
Says: 


‘*I did not do evil.—I did not commit violence.—I did not tor- 
ment any heart.—I did not steal.—I did not cause any one to be 
treacherously killed.—I did not lessen the offerings.—I did not do 
any harm.—I did not utter a lie.—I did not make any one weep.—I 
did not commit acts of self-pollution.—I did not fornicate.—I did 
not trespass.—I did not commit any perfidy.—I did no damage to 
cultivated land.—I was no accuser.—I was never angry without 
sufficient reason.—I did not turn a deaf ear to the words of truth. — 
I did not commit witchcraft.—I did not blaspheme. —I did not cause 
a slave to be maltreated by his master.—I did not despise God in 
my heart.”’ 

Then the departed one places his heart on the bal- 
ance of truth, where it is weighed by the hawk-headed 
Hor and the jackal-headed Anubis, ‘‘the director of 
the weight,” the weight being shaped in the figure of 
the goddess of truth. Thoth, the ibis-headed scribe 
of the gods, reads Hor’s report to Osiris, and if it an- 
nounces that the weight of the heart is equal to truth, 
Thoth orders it to be placed back into the breast of the 
departed one, which act indicates his return to life. 
If the departed one escapes all the dangers that await 
him in his descent to Amenti, and if the weight of his 
heart is not found wanting, he is allowed to enter into 
‘¢the boat of the sun,’’ in which he is conducted to the 
Elysian fields of the blessed. 

Should the evil deeds of the departed one outweigh 
his good deeds, he was sentenced to be devoured by 
Amemit (i. e. the devourer), which is also called ‘‘ the 
beast of Amenti,” or was sent back to the upper world 
in the shape of a pig. 

The picture of the Hall of Truth as preserved in 
the Turin papyrus shows Osiris with the atef-crown on 
his head and the crook and whip in his hands. Above 
the beast of Amenti we see the two genii Shai and 
Ranen, which represent Misery and Happiness. The 
four funeral genii, called Amset, Hapi, Tuamutef, and 
Kebhsnauf, hover over an altar richly laden with offer- 
ings. The frieze shows twelve groups of urzus snakes, 
flames and feathers of truth; on both sides scales are 
poised by a baboon who is the sacred animal of Thoth, 
and in the middle Atmu, stretches out his hands over 
the right and left eye, symbolising sunset and sunrise, 
death and resurrection. 

While the double stays in the tomb, the soul, repre- 
sented as a bird with a human head, soars to heaven 
where it becomes one with all the great gods. The 
liberated soul exclaims (Erman, /4., p. 343 et seq.) : 

‘‘I am the god Atum, I who was alone, 

I am the god Ra at his first appearing, 

I am the great god whocreated himself, and created his name, 


‘* Lord of the gods, who has not his equal.” 
I was yesterday and I know the to-maorrqw. Jhe battlefield of 


the gods was made when | spoke. . . 
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I conte into my home, I come into my native city, 

I commune daily with my father Atum. 

My impurities are driven out, and the sin that was in me is 
conquered. .. . 

Ye gods above, reach out your hands, I am like you, I have 
become one of you. 

I commune daily with my father Atum.” 

Having become one with the gods, the departed 
soul suffers the same fate as Osiris. Like him, it is 
slain. by Set, and like Osiris, it is reborn in Hor who 
revenges the death of his father. At the same time 
the soul is supposed frequently to visit the double of 
the departed man in the tomb, as depicted in the tomb 
of the scribe Ani. 


Tue Sout Visitinc THE Mummy IN THE Tomp. (From tBe Ani Papyrus.) 


The Abode of Bliss (in Egyptian Sechnit aanru ; 
also written aa//u), as depicted in the Turin papyrus of 
the Book of the Dead, shows us the departed one with 
his family, and Thoth, the seribe of the gods, behind 
them, in the act of sacrificing to three gods, the latter 
being decorated with the feather of truth. He then 
crosses the water. On the other side, he offers a per- 
fuming pan to his soul, which appears in the shape of 
a man-headed bird. There are also the three mummy- 
form gods of the horizon, with an altar of offerings be- 
fore the hawk, symbolising Ra, ‘‘the master of heaven.” 
In the middle part of the picture the departed one 
ploughs, sows, reaps, threshes, stores up the harvest, 
and celebrates a thanksgiving with offerings to the 
Nile. The lower part shows two barks, one for Ra 
Harmakhis, the other one for Unefru ; and the three 
islands: the first is inhabited by Ra, the second is 
called the regenerating place of the gods, the third is 
the residence of Shu, Tefnut, and Seb. 

A very instructive illustration of Egyptian belief is 
afforded us in the well. preserved tomb of Rekhmara, 

1 Both pictures, ‘‘ The Weighing of the Heart in the Hal! of Truth,” and 
“The Abode of Truth,’’ are frequently represented in tombs and papyri. 
There is a beautiful reproduction in color in the Book of the Dead. Fac simile 
of the Papyrus of Ani in the British Museum, London, 1894. See vignettes 3 


and 4; and also 35. The illustration on this page, ‘‘Ani’s Soul Visiting the 
Mummy in the Tomb,” is reproduced from Vignette 35 of this same book. 
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the prefect of Thebes under Thothmes III. of the 
eighteenth dynasty, the inscriptions of which have 
been translated into French by Ph. Virey and pub- 
lished in 1889 by the Mission Archéologique Francaise. 

The visitor to the tomb enters through a door on the 
eastern end ; when proceeding westward we see Rekh- 
mara on the left wall pass from life to death. Here 
he attends to the affairs of government, there he re- 
ceives in the name of Pharao the homage of foreign 
princes ; further on he organises the work of building 
magazines at Thebes. He superintends the artists en- 
gaged at the Temple of Ammon and is then buried in 
pomp. At last he assumes the appearance of the 
Osiris of the West and receives sacrifices in his capa- 
city as a god. We are now confronted with a blind 
door through which Rekhmara-Osiris descends into 
the West and returns to life toward the East as the 
Osiris of the East. Through funeral sacrifices and in- 
cantations his double is again invested with the use of 
the various senses ;‘he is honored at a festival and 
graciously received by Pharao; in a word, he acts as 
he did in life. When we return to the entrance where 
we started, Rekhmara receives the offerings of his 
family and inspects the progress of the works to which 
he attended in life. 

In the tomb of Rekhmara, Set receives offerings 
like other great gods. The departed one is called the 
inheritor of Set (Suti), and is purified by both Hor and 
Set. As an impersonation of Osiris, the departed one 
is approached and slain by Set, who then is vanquished 
in the shape of sacrificial animals which are slaugh- 
tered. But when the departed one is restored to the 
use of his senses and mental powers, Set again plays 
an important part, and appears throughout as one of 
the four points of the compass, which are ‘‘ Hor, Set, 
Thoth, and Seb.’’! 

According to the original legend, Set represented 
the death of‘ the sun, and as a personality he is de- 
scribed as the murderer of Osiris, who was finally recon- 
ciled with Hor. He remained, however, a powerful 
god, and had important functions to perform for the 
souls of the dead. Above all, he must bind and con- 
quer the serpent Apophis (Apap), as we read in the 
Book of the Dead (108, 4 and 5): 

‘* They use Set to circumvent it [the serpent] ; they use him 
to throw an iron chain around its neck, to make it vomit all that it 
swallowed.” 

In the measure that the allegorical meaning of the 
Osiris legend is obliterated, and that Osiris is conceived 
as areal person who as the representative of moral 
goodness, succumbs in his struggle with evil and dies, 
but is resurrected in his son Hor, Set is more and 
more deprived of his divinity and begins to be re- 
garded as an evil demon. 


lLe Tombeau de Rekhmara, by Ph. Virey. Paris: Le Roux. 1889, 
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